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Views on 


( whi in Cities is increasing (p. 283). 
This reflects poor policy or inertia 
by city councils and administrators 

or ineffective police departments. Some of 

the increase may be attributed to the illegal 
slot machines which supply national racket- 
eers with tremendous leverage on local poli- 
tics. Strict and continuous enforcement of 
stringent ordinances should put the gang- 
sters in jail or keep them out of the city. 

Centralized management of motor equip- 
ment, with full cooperation between the 
garage superintendent and the operating de- 
partments, generally results in better main- 
tenance, more effective use, and lower costs. 
The central garage usually is in the public 
works department and is financed by a re- 
volving fund reimbursed by rental charges 
(p. 269). 

Few cities have made a comprehensive 
approach to the sanitary control of environ- 
ment. An essential feature is a high degree of 
coordination, not only between the several 
municipal departments but also with other 
governmental units and private agencies in 
the area. The adoption and enforcement of a 
comprehensive sanitary code is a progressive 
step that many cities will take during the 
next several years (p. 266). 

Some techniques reported in this issue 
that other cities might emulate are: the 
housing survey of blighted areas in Miami 
(p. 284), the six-year capital budget pre- 
pared by San Diego (p. 277), the setting up 
of administrative internships in Louisville 
and Westchester County (p. 282), and the 
study of fringe areas made in San Leandro 
prior to annexation (p. 274). Other good 


the News 


management practices recently adopted in- 
clude: controlling attendance and leaves of 
absence in Denver (p. 285), putting the an- 
nual budget on a cost accounting basis in 
Rochester (p. 277), requiring a medical 
check of new employees before appointment 
in San Diego (p. 282), and developing exec- 
utive talent in the federal service (p. 285). 

Recent significant news of interest to mu- 
nicipal officials is the decline in the cost of 
materials and construction (p. 284), the 
launching of a plan by a federal agency for 
exchanging purchasing information (p. 283), 
the tendency of cities to charge for parking 
in city-owned lots (p. 280), the return by 
some cities to special assessment financing 
for street pavements (p. 280), and the action 
by one city in reducing the pay of city em- 
ployees in accordance with the drop in the 
consumers’ price index (p. 281). 

Wichita during recent years has repaved 
streets in the central business district and 
assessed the cost against benefit districts 
(p. 280). . . . Excessive profiteering by many 
“nonprofit” cemeteries shows the need for 
state and local action (p. 284). Eventually 
such cemeteries may be thrust upon the city 
for maintenance—after the last easy dollar 
has been drained off. . . . Refuse collection 
charges are in effect in three out of every 
four California cities (p. 276)... . The city 
council of a West Virginia city of less than 
20,000 has decided that it is better to adopt 
new taxes than to reduce municipal services 
(p. 279). ...A small Iowa city has com- 
bined the fire department and garage so that 
firemen may work as mechanics on City- 
owned vehicles (p. 281). 
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Control of Community Sanitation 
By WILLIAM T. INGRAM* 
Associate Professor of Public Health Engineering, New York University 


The adoption and enforcement of well-known standards of sanitation 
will make for more livable cities. 


HE sanitary control of environment 

requires a great deal of coordination 

at the local government level. Envi- 
ronment is an intangible complex of exterior 
forces affecting every person. The basic en- 
vironment is made up of water, air, food, 
shelter, and clothing. An individual may 
control his own immediate premises but 
even here he is subject to outside influence. 
His environment is changed by the actions 
of his neighbor. He and his neighbors con- 
tribute to the environment of a neighbor- 
hood. A group of such neighborhoods af- 
fects a section of a community, and thus the 
community as a whole is faced with multiple 
environmental problems impinging on each 
other and creating a problem of community 
environmental control. 

Sanitation problems in any given com- 
munity are those concerning a satisfactory 
water supply; a safe and sanitary means of 
disposal of human, domestic, and industrial 
wastes; a safe and healthful supply of milk 
and food, produced, processed, distributed, 
and served in a safe and sanitary manner; a 
home that protects the individual against 
possible disease hazards or accidents and 
provides him with a reasonable amount of 
comfort and property protection without 
injury to his neighbor, his neighborhood, or 
his community; a safe and healthful environ- 
ment for children in school; a relatively 
hazard-free place of employment; an air 
supply relatively free of smoke, dust, and 
other pollution; a protection against insects, 

*Epitror’s Nore: Mr. Ingram, prior to tak- 
ing his present position in May, 1949, was engineer- 
ing field associate with the American Public Health 


Association. He is editorial director of the editorial 
board of Modern Sanitation magazine. 


rodents, animals, and other such vectors of 
disease and destroyers of goods and prop- 
erty; and recreation areas free of sanitary 
defects and where the individual and his 
family can exercise, relax, or rest in com- 
parative safety. 

The job of resolving the services and con- 
ditions of a given community to meet these 
problems of environment on a long-range 
basis is the responsibility of the chief admin- 
istrator of the city. In every community sev- 
eral governmental agencies and many pri- 
vate groups and interests have some concern 
with each phase of community sanitation. 
Sanitation is only one of several elements 
which are involved in building and main- 
taining a good environment. 

The character of any given agency’s re- 
sponsibility may vary according to the func- 
tional policy of that agency. The city depart- 
ments having some responsibility for water 
supply, in addition to the health and water 
departments, are the buildings, parks and 
recreation, planning, school, and housing 
departments or agencies. But, in addition, 
the individual property owner, trade or in- 
dustrial proprietor, employee or operator, 
tenant, consulting engineer and architect, 
contractor, and equipment manufacturer 
also are concerned. Thus there are at least 
16 interests in any given city which need to 
be coordinated by the city government on 
just one component of the water supply 
problem—the element of sanitation. Similar 
examples could be cited for any other phase 
of sanitation work. 

The health department has a universal 
interest and a moral responsibility for the 
maintenance of sanitary environment. When 
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the sanitation staff of the health department 
is ignored, long continuing adverse effects 
may result. In one southern community, for 
example, the sanitation staff spends more 
than half of its time on problems resulting 
from poor housing, yet that department has 
never been included in the planning or in 
the supervision of housing construction and 
maintenance. 

City administrators should have available 
comprehensive information which will indi- 
cate both strengths and weaknesses of local 
sanitation programs. Periodically, commu- 
nity sanitation services should be evalu- 
ated to determine: (1) the facilities available 
to carry out an effective sanitation program; 
(2) the effort that is being put forth on the 
work; and (3) the results being obtained. 

Essential data should be available in 
health department files on the number and 
kind of such establishments as restaurants, 
industrial plants, and schools, and the type, 
quality, and volume of investigational work 
performed by the several agencies respon- 
sible for supervision of sanitation. Officials 
also should know the percentage of restau- 
rants meeting the standards; the percentage 
of population served with approved water, 
sewage, and refuse disposal systems; and the 
percentage of exposed industrial plant work- 
ers protected from specific health hazards. 
Such data can be compiled by the health 
department with the help of the Sanitation 
Evaluation Schedule available through the 
American Public Health Association. 

An evaluation of local sanitation work 
may show that weakness lies not in the effort 
but in the facility. Departments that are 
understaffed or are comprised of poorly 
trained men cannot meet the present-day 
public demand for better health services. 
Health departments without good record 
systems or without means of communication 
and liaison with the other agencies are hand- 
icapped almost to the point of failure before 
starting to work. Likewise, health depart- 
ments without satisfactory legal backing are 
challenged at every turn and by-passed by 
all who seek to avoid the rigorous discipline 
of good sanitation. 

One of the greatest obstacles the city ad- 
ministrator and the community must over- 





come is that of antiquated, outmoded, and 
uncoded law concerning sanitation. It has 
been only recently that a California city or 
county planning commission could do any- 
thing about a new subdivision established by 
metes and bounds. In the past (and too often 
in the present) areas have been able to grow 
at random without benefit of such com- 
monly accepted sanitary facilities as water, 
sewage, refuse, and drainage, because there 
was no support in law for a uniform policy of 
service to such areas. 

Some cities find that it pays dividends to 
review critically all laws and ordinances re- 
lating to sanitation. The writer, for example, 
recently reviewed the sanitation services and 
existing laws of one of the larger cities and as 
a result prepared what may be considered a 
comprehensive sanitary code. It incorporates 
specific standards having general acceptance 
in the sanitation field. These standards are 
sufficiently detailed to provide a guide for 
the health department and other agencies 
responsible for enforcing the code but not so 
detailed as to leave no room for interpreta- 
tion by local officials. 

The chapter headings of the proposed 
code indicate a comprehensive approach to 
sanitation control: 

GENERAL Provisions, including general 
definitions of terms applicable in the code, 
and a statement of authority, purpose, and 
penalties. 

WaTER SupPLigs, including sections on 
well-drilling, transportation of water for hu- 
man consumption, bottled drinking waters, 
and ice manufacture, processing, and dis- 
tribution. 

SEWERAGE, SEWAGE, INDUSTRIAL WASTES, 
including removal and transportation or dis- 
posal of sewage sludge or human excrement. 

Foop, Foop HaAnp.Linc, Foop PrRocess- 
ING, DisTRIBUTION, including transportation 
of food and special provisions covering 
meats, fish, poultry, frozen foods, and frozen 
desserts. 

MiL_k AND MILK Propucts, including 
transportation and provisions covering other 
products containing milk. 

RopENTs AND INsEcTs, including special 
provisions concerning pest control opera- 
tors, mosquito control, miscellaneous in- 
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sects, and sale or use of poisonous insecti- 
cides. 

ANIMAL AND INsEcT DisEAsES TRANSMIS- 
SIBLE TO MAN. 

Housinc, Camps, Pusiic BurLpIncs, Com- 
MUNITY SANITATION, including special provi- 
sions for nursing homes, child care homes, 
trailer camps, realty subdivisions, and build- 
ing water systems. 

SwimMMING PooLts AND BATHING PLACEs, 
WATER CrarFT. 

SCHOOLS. 

INDUSTRIAL EsTABLISHMENTS. 

RerusE DisposAL, GARBAGE, ASHES, 
TRASH, SALVAGE, JUNK, including salvage of 
food and swine feeding. 

MISCELLANEOUS RuLEs, NUISANCES, in- 
cluding noxious weed control, bedding, 
mattress and upholstery sterilization, burial, 
removal and transportation of the dead, 
Turkish baths, massage parlors, and drugs, 
cosmetics, drugstores. 

Under each chapter heading material was 
assembled in four major sections: (1) general 
provisions, including definitions; (2) ap- 
proval of plans; (3) protection, supervision, 
and maintenance; and (4) specific stand- 
ards. The second chapter of the code, for ex- 
ample, was devoted to water supplies. The 
first section defines water supplies. The sec- 
ond section covers the approval of plans, new 
construction, and changes in existing sup- 
plies in the public water system. The third, 
dealing with protection, supervision, and 
maintenance, covers conformance with 
standards, surveys and investigations, per- 
mits, and registration. The fourth section, 
setting forth standards for water supply and 
water quality, contains eight pages of stand- 
ards on public and semi-public water sup- 


plies, private supplies, use of springs and 
cisterns, and protection from pollution. 
Other sections in the chapter cover well- 
drilling and other matters listed in the above 
outline. 

Another feature of the proposed code was 
the inclusion of like provisions of one chap- 
ter by reference to a similar provision of an- 
other chapter. There is no point, for ex- 
ample, in repeating all details of a provision 
dealing with rodent control in each and 
every chapter where such provisions are re- 
quired. Unusual or specific conditions are 
dealt with in logical sequence following the 
major subdivisions. 

The sanitary code for a given city should 
provide a basis for the improvement of all 
factors of environment in the field of sanita- 
tion. These factors have been listed in the 
Guide to the Sanitation Evaluation Schedule pub- 
lished by the Committee on Administrative 
Practice of the American Public Health As- 
sociation in April, 1948. The code would 
also bring together the sanitation provisions 
in state and local laws and ordinances, and 
any nationally accepted standards and regu- 
lations prepared by federal agencies, by 
other states, and by various other agencies 
would be adapted to the local situation and 
put in the code. 

A comprehensive sanitary code of this 
type would bring all local governmental 
services into a working relationship with the 
health department. Although the obligation 
for the coordination of sanitation services 
rests with the chief administrator, he must 
depend in large measure on the head of the 
health department sanitation division to 
plan and carry out a program for the sani- 
tary control of environment. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials—Boston, November 13-16, 1949. 

American Municipal Association—Cleve- 
land, November 30 to December 2, 1949. 

American Public Welfare Association— 
Washington, D.C., November 30 to Decem- 
ber 3, 1949. 


International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion—Palm Beach, Florida, December 4-8, 
1949. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
ficers—Kansas City, Missouri, December 
5-9, 1949. 
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Management of Central Municipal Garages 


A survey of the organization, staffing, responsibility, and financing 
of central garages in 12 cities. 


iE ELVE cities which operate central 
municipal garages recently were re- 
quested by the International City 
Managers’ Association to supply informa- 
tion on the management setup, extent of re- 
sponsibility of the central garage, and meth- 
ods of financing garage operations. 

The central garage is in the public works 
department in Cincinnati, Dallas, Kenosha, 
Raleigh, Rochester, San Diego, and West 
Bend (Wisconsin); in the engineering de- 
partment in Stockton; in a separate depart- 
ment of mechanical maintenance in Phoe- 
nix; under the finance department in To- 
ledo; and directly under the city manager in 
Superior, Wisconsin, and Plymouth, Michi- 


_ gan. 


In only three of the 12 cities does the cen- 
tral garage maintain and repair fire appara- 
tus: Cincinnati, Stockton, and Toledo. In 
Rochester the fire department has its own 
garage and in the other cities fire apparatus 
generally is maintained by the fire depart- 
ment. Police cars in all cities except Roches- 
ter and San Diego are maintained by the 
central garage. In Rochester the repair work 
on police cars is done by private garages. 
The San Diego garage provides extensive 
services, including a central messenger serv- 
ice, central hauling service, welding service, 
and construction of certain types of equip- 
ment. 

The central garage in nine cities is 
financed by a revolving fund reimbursed by 
rental charges to using departments. In two 
cities, Cincinnati and Kenosha, the garages 
are financed chiefly by direct appropriations 
and only partially by charges to using de- 
partments. In Rochester the garage does not 
make a charge to using departments. 

New equipment is financed from replace- 
ment reserves built up through depreciation 


charges in three cities: Dallas, Plymouth, 
and West Bend. In Superior replacements 
are financed from a fund built up through 
depreciation charges, while additional equip- 
ment is purchased from direct appropria- 
tions based on items included in the budget. 
In the remaining cities both replacements 
and additional equipment are financed by 
direct appropriation to the department or to 
the central garage. 

Typical rental charges are those of San 
Diego and Plymouth. San Diego charges six 
cents per hour for passenger cars and pick- 
ups, 10 cents per mile for dump trucks of less 
than two tons, 14 cents per mile for busses, 
and up to 17 cents per mile for garbage 
trucks. Other hourly rental rates range from 
50 cents per hour for light trailers to $10 per 
hour for a trencher machine. Sweepers are 
$2.55 per hour, sprinklers $1.25, dump 
trucks 65 cents up to four tons, and bull- 
dozers $2. Equipment rental fees in Plym- 
outh are eight cents per mile for small pas- 
senger cars; $2 an hour for a Diesel tractor 
and street roller; $2.50 per hour for a street 
sweeper; $1 per hour for a two-ton dump 
truck; $1.40 per hour for garbage dump 
trucks; and so on. Each department pays 
rentals to the central garage each month, 
and a separate bank account is maintained 
by the central garage to prevent borrowing 
the reserve funds for other purposes. 

Among the cities that have comprehen- 
sive equipment record systems are Cincin- 
nati, Dallas, Kenosha, Rochester, San 
Diego, and Superior. Several of these cities 
use an individual equipment record for each 
vehicle. A single visible record card shows 
operating costs, and space also is provided 
for capital charges and unit cost data. Dallas 
has an automobile inspection report, an 
emergency repair order form, and a monthly 
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automotive equipment operating cost form. 
Superior uses a similar individual equipment 
record, and data accumulated each year on 
this form is posted to an equipment history 
record which gives the complete history of 
each piece of equipment. 

In addition to a daily equipment record 
San Diego uses an equipment rental analysis 
sheet, minor accident report form, a hauling 
order, the driver’s report of defects to be 
checked, a driver’s daily report form, and a 
passenger car weekly report form. Rochester 
uses a standard form for the employee’s first 
report of injury incurred in the use of any 
equipment or otherwise. 

The advantages of a central garage in a 
small city are summarized by one city man- 
ager as follows: (1) adequate records deter- 
mine actual costs of operation and main- 
tenance of equipment and when replace- 
ment is due; (2) segregated reserve funds 
provide for replacement of equipment at the 
proper time; (3) equipment records either 
prove that city ownership of each piece of 
equipment is practi «i or that the city should 
rent for occasional use rather than own; and 
(4) equipment costs, which sometimes are 
overlooked, can be included in determining 
the true cost of supplying municipal services. 

Detailed information reported by officials 
of the 12 cities is summarized as foliows: 

CINCINNATI, Onto (455,610): The central 
garage operated by the public works depart- 
ment has a total of 95 employees and main- 
tains approximately 1,900 pieces of automo- 
tive equipment. Employees include one as- 
sistant superintendent, two supervisors, four 
automotive repair foremen, 69 auto repair- 
men, three tire repairmen, and 16 auto re- 
pair helpers. Automotive equipment is not 
rented; the several departments are respon- 
sible for the management of their vehicles. 
The garage does complete repairs and a 
large amount of servicing for all municipal 
motor equipment, including police cars and 
fire apparatus. The garage is partially 
financed by direct appropriation and par- 
tially by charges to the departments for la- 
bor and materials. New automotive equip- 
ment is purchased from funds appropriated 
to each department. 


[ October 


Datias, Texas (451,812): The central 
garage operated by the public works depart- 
ment maintains and repairs all city equip- 
ment, except fire apparatus, and rents the 
equipment to using departments. The 886 
pieces of equipment include 129 passenger 
cars, 123 police cars, 97 garbage trucks, 70 
dump trucks, 79 one-half-ton pickup trucks, 
80 other trucks, 34 wheel tractors, 10 bull- 
dozers, 15 rollers, 20 road maintainers, 24 
compressors, 31 two-wheel motorcycles, 25 
three-wheel motorcycles, and so on. The 
shop personnel of 75 full-time employees in- 
cludes 30 mechanics, 14 wash and grease 
rack men, 3 body repairmen, 2 shop fore- 
men, and other employees. 

The central garage has authority and re- 
sponsibility for equipment assignments. In 
actual practice, however, equipment in con- 
tinuous use, as in the case of police cars and 
garbage collection trucks, are assigned on a 
permanent basis. The garage also contains a 
small pool of equipment for use in case of 
breakdowns or for personnel which has only 
occasional use for equipment. 

The central garage is financed by a re- 
volving fund which is reimbursed by charges 
against the several departments through an 
interdepartmental billing system, the charge 
for cars and trucks being based on mileage 
and for graders, tractors, rollers, and so on, 
on an hourly basis. New equipment is 
financed from a replacement reserve. 

KENosHA, Wisconsin (48,765): The pub- 
lic works department operates the central 
garage with five employees maintaining, re- 
pairing, and regularly inspecting (upon re- 
quest) a total of 149 pieces of motor equip- 
ment (except fire apparatus which is main- 
tained by the fire department). Minor ga- 
rage equipment is rented to the street and 
park departments at hourly and daily rates. 
The garage is financed by direct appropria- 
tion but charges are made against the using 
departments for certain kinds of work. New 
equipment is purchased from funds appro- 
priated to each department. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA (121,000): The de- 
partment of mechanical maintenance oper- 
ates the central garage which has 19 employ- 
ees. A total of 270 cars, trucks, and other 
pieces of equipment, including police cars, 
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are repaired and maintained. A preventive 
maintenance schedule was recently put into 
effect. The fire department maintains its ap- 
paratus. Smaller departments are charged a 
flat rate per month while larger departments 
are charged time and material for repairs. 
The city has not set up a revolving fund to 
finance the garage, but the auditor at the 
end of each month, on the basis of the garage 
pay roll and work reports, distributes the 
charges to the several departments. New 
equipment is purchased from funds appro- 
priated to each department. 

PLymoutH, Micuican (5,360): Rentals 
charged to using departments by the central 
garage are on an hourly or mileage basis. 
The charge includes depreciation based on a 
rate established for each piece of equipment. 
If the depreciation rate of any piece of 
equipment does not provide sufficient reve- 
nue, the deficit is prorated at the end of the 
year and charged to the several departments. 
Revenues from equipment rental during the 
last fiscal year were $16,218, and expendi- 
tures for labor, material, supplies, tools, de- 
preciation reserve, and other expenses for 
running the garage were $16,087. Records 
are kept for each piece of equipment, each 
activity pays rentals due the central garage 
each month, and a separate bank account is 
maintained by the central garage to prevent 
“borrowing” the reserve funds for other 
purposes. 

RALEIGH, NorTH CaroLinA (46,847): 
The central garage in the public works de- 
partment maintains and repairs. the motor 
equipment of all departments except the fire 
department. The using departments, how- 
ever, are responsible for the management of 
their vehicles although the superintendent of 
the garage has authority to prohibit the use 
of any piece of equipment by a driver he 
thinks is incompetent. The central garage 
keeps cost records on all equipment and ar- 
ranges for storage space. Each piece of 
equipment is inspected monthly, and under 
a preventive maintenance program repairs 
are made to keep equipment rolling. The 
142 pieces of equipment maintained by the 
garage include 59 trucks, 24 passenger cars, 
7 motorcycles, 11 load-packers, 8 portable 
pumps, 4 trailers, 3 compressors, and 2 
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tractors. The 16 full-time employees include 
six mechanics and three tire men. The ga- 
rage is financed by a revolving fund which is 
reimbursed by charges to the departments 
owning the equipment. Maintenance, re- 
pairs, gas, oil, and lubricants are charged to 
each piece of equipment and thus to the 
using departments. The administrative cost 
is prorated among all departments. Appro- 
priations, based upon shop estimates, are 
made in the budget to cover these costs. New 
equipment is purchased from funds appro- 
priated to each department. 

RocuHEsTer, New York (324,975): The 
central garage operated by the public works 
department has 147 employees. The garage 
repairs, makes regular inspections, provides 
gasoline and lubricants, and has storage 
facilities for some of the 650 pieces of equip- 
ment maintained by the garage. The fire 
bureau has its own garage, and private ga- 
rages handle repair work on the police cars. 
The garage has its own budget and does not 
make a charge to the using departments, all 
of which are responsible for the management 
of their vehicles. New equipment is pur- 
chased from a replacement reserve. 

San Dreco, CautrorniA (362,658): The 
division of shops in the public works depart- 
ment maintains and repairs all city-owned 
equipment except that of the police, fire, and 
harbor departments. The 543 pieces of 
equipment rented to using departments in- 
clude 129 pickup trucks, 75 passenger cars, 
36 rubbish trucks, 6 buses, 8 bulldozers, and 
56 dump trucks. The garage personnel of 74 
full-time employees includes 19 employees 
on the night shift and nine employees who 
service parking meters and make collections 
from them. 

The garage provides messenger service 
within the city according to a prescribed 
schedule, furnishes a central hauling service 
for materials and equipment, supplies a 
welding service for all city departments, and 
constructs many types of special equipment. 
The garage rebuilds and overhauls passenger 
cars and trucks of all types, graders, tractors, 
rollers, street sweepers, outboard motors, 
trailers, boat engines, and auxiliary utility 
power plants. 
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The garage is financed by a revolving 
fund with charges made against the using 
departments. New equipment, whether in 
the form of replacements to existing fleet or 
additional equipment, is financed through 
annual appropriations to the budget of the 
division of shops. Departments requiring ad- 
ditional equipment make their requests at 
budget time on special forms requiring the 
city manager’s approval. 

Stockton, CAiForNIA (74,159): The 
city maintains a central garage where all of 
its automotive equipment is repaired and 
where most of it is housed when not in use. 
The 10 full-time employees include one mas- 
ter mechanic, five mechanics, one welder, 
two tire and grease men, and one black- 
smith. All fire equipment is regularly in- 
spected by one of the garage mechanics to 
maintain it in perfect operating condition at 
all times. The garage, operated under the 
engineering department, is financed by a re- 
volving fund, with charges made against 
each of the several departments on an hourly 
basis. New equipment required by each de- 
partment is included in departmental budg- 
et requests. The actual purchase of the 
equipment is made by the master mechanic 
working in cooperation with the purchasing 
agent. 

SuPERIOR, WIsconsIN (35,136): The cen- 
tral garage is directly under the city man- 
ager, independent of operating and staff de- 
partments. The garage maintains and re- 
pairs all city-owned equipment except fire 
apparatus and rents the equipment to using 
departments. The 170 pieces of equipment 
include 40 trucks, 9 passenger cars, 19 trac- 
tors, 16 power motors, 5 air compressors, 7 
graders, 2 motorcycles, and other equip- 
ment. The garage, manned by one super- 
visor, eight mechanics, and two repairmen, 
is financed by ajrevolving fund reimbursed 


by rental charges to using departments. 
Rental rates, established for each piece of 
equipment, are based on estimated operat- 
ing and maintenance costs, including depre- 
ciation. The rates are reviewed and adjusted 
periodically to cover actual operating costs. 
Passenger cars and supervisory vehicles are 
rented by the month and all other equip- 
ment by the hour. Replacement of equip- 
ment is financed from a fund which is built 
up from transfers of operating cash equal to 
depreciation charged off on rental equip- 
ment. Additional equipment is purchased 
from direct appropriations made for that 
purpose. 

ToLepo, Outo (282,349): The central ga- 
rage operated by the finance department re- 
pairs all motor equipment, including fire 
apparatus and police cars, but the using de- 
partments are responsible for the manage- 
ment of their vehicles. The garage is financed 
from a revolving fund with charges made 
against the departments using the equip- 
ment; new equipment is purchased from 
funds appropriated to each department. The 
garage maintains 553 trucks and cars and 
187 other pieces of equipment, such as 
pumps, air compressors, and so on. Twenty- 
nine full-time employees work in the central 
garage. 

West BEnpb, Wisconsin (6,500): The cen- 
tral garage operated by the public works de- 
partment rents equipment to the using de- 
partments. Two mechanics maintain, re- 
pair, and regularly inspect the 43 pieces of 
city-owned equipment. Fire apparatus is not 
handled by the garage. Charges made for 
work done on police cars and pickup trucks 
are on a mileage basis, and the use of all 
other equipment is charged at an hourly 
rate, both rates including overhead and de- 
preciation expense. New equipment is fi- 
nanced from a replacement reserve. 
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Municipal Public Relations 


Police Public Relations 


Five out of six police chiefs consider pub- 
lic relations activities a “‘must.”’ Police forces 
in one-third of the 90 largest cities have regu- 
lar public relations units, according to a sur- 
vey made by the Los Angeles police depart- 
ment. Police are given training in public re- 
lations in nine out of 10 cities. Regular news 
releases on crime prevention are issued by 41 
per cent of the cities replying to the question- 
naire, while 29 per cent do this occasionally. 
Nearly all departments furnish speakers. A 
large majority of cities have juvenile or 
youth groups sponsored by the police, and 
many police officers devote private time to 
these activities. 


Seven Annual Reports 


Seven more cities have issued general mu- 
nicipal reports during the past month, mak- 
ing a total of 71 cities that have issued such 
reports since the beginning of 1949. The 
seven Cities are Richmond, Virginia; Hart- 
ford and Rockville, Connecticut; Hart and 
Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan; Columbus, 
Georgia; and Alliance, Nebraska. The Rich- 
mond report is in tabloid newspaper form, 
published as a 12-page supplement to a local 
evening newspaper. Accomplishments are 
reported in newspaper style and many pic- 
tures are used. A total of 90,000 copies were 
printed with space purchased at regular ad- 
vertising rates at a cost of $1,700. The Hart 
report of 14 pages is mimeographed and 
bound in an attractive yellow cover. Two 
hundred copies were issued at a cost of $25. 
The Hartford report is printed on slick paper 
and contains numerous charts and pictures. 
The printing of 3,000 copies cost $1,596. 

Departmental annual reports received 
during the past month include those of the 
city planning commissions of Philadelphia 
and Richmond; city auditor of Phoenix, 
Arizona; street commissioner of Toronto, 
Ontario; health departments of Racine, 
Wisconsin, and Roanoke, Virginia; law de- 





partment of Chicago; civil service commis- 
sion of Wayne County, Michigan; the 
finance department of Montreal; and the 
city controller of Honolulu. 


Public Address and Radio 


Portland, Oregon, has installed a public 
address system in the council chamber. The 
system features 10 microphones which carry 
proceedings to all parts of the main chamber 
and the balcony. One microphone, arranged 
on a swinging boom, carries the voice of 
anyone in the audience who may be address- 
ing the council... . In New York City the 
city-owned radio station WNYC, in addi- 
tion to broadcasting news on the work of 
city departments, has broadcast all public 
sessions of the United Nations. 


Special Bulletins 


Garden City, New York (11,223), has 
launched a four-page printed news bulletin, 
entitled Village Facts, prepared by depart- 
ment heads and edited by a small citizens’ 
volunteer group. Good photographs, carica- 
tures, and coloved paper add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the bulletin. The cost of 4,400 
copies of the first issue was $430, including 
$115 for envelopes and postage; a copy is 
mailed to each resident. Written in a light, 
easily read style, the first bulletin discusses 
such topics as “It’s Time Our Residents 
Knew More About Their Village’; “Why 
Does Everyone Call the Cops?’’; ‘We Have 
the Nicest Sewers . . . But’; “‘What’s Up at 
Next Tuesday’s Election?”’; “We'll All Go 
To Blazes If We Don’t Clean Up!” 

Durham, North Carolina, recently issued 
a four-page financial report on property val- 
ues, tax collections, revenues, expenditures, 
bonded and net debt, and other data.... 
Alameda, California, and Claremont and 
Littleton, New Hampshire, recently issued 
small four-page leaflets explaining the Jocal 
tax rate... . Houlton, Maine, has used the 
back of tax bills to inform citizens how their 
tax money is spent. 
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Fringe-Dwellers Apply for 
Annexation to City 


N San Leandro, California, residents of 
an adjacent unincorporated area have 
initiated proceedings for annexation to the 
city as a result of a 30-page study released in 
July by a joint committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the city and of the area. This 
joint study had been made at the request of 
two local improvement associations com- 
prising the organized property owners 
groups in the area. Representatives of the 
city government and of the two improve- 
ment associations held monthly meetings for 
eight months, and the officials of the several 
local governments, public utilities, and in- 
surance carriers contributed information 
concerning their specialized fields with rela- 
tion to annexation. 

The territory under consideration is four 
square miles in area and has an estimated 
population of 8,500 as compared with the 
city’s present 3.6 square miles and 26,800 
population. Large residential, commercial, 
and industrial tracts and undeveloped indus- 
trial acreage are included in this outlying 
area. 

The proposed annexation was recently 
approved by the San Leandro city council. 
The state law provides that a petition re- 
questing annexation must contain at least 25 
per cent of the registered voters of the area 
to be annexed. Next the city council holds a 
hearing, followed by an election in the area 
to be annexed. A majority of those voting is 
necessary to decide the question. 

If the annexation is completed the city 
will assume responsibility in the area for 
police and fire protection, education, plan- 
ning and zoning, building regulations, recre- 
ation and library service, street and park 
maintenance, and other governmental serv- 
ices. City health regulations will be enforced 
by the county under special agreement, and 
sewer work will become a joint responsibility 
of the city and an existing sanitary district. 


Estimated city revenue from the proposed 
annexed area would be adequate to cover 
the necessary increase in city services, for 
home owners in the area will be subject to 
the city’s tax levy. However, a reduction in 
utility and fire insurance rates would offset 
the tax increase in most cases. 

The city of San Leandro has prepared for 


‘distribution an eight-page summary of the 


annexation report, which includes a graphic 
illustration of the effect of annexation on the 
typical family budget.—WesLey McCvvre, 
city manager, San Leandro. 


Reorganize for Efficiency at 
State and Federal Levels 


T LEAST 23 states, two territories, and 
the federal government are now con- 
ducting governmental reorganization studies 
that emphasize efficiency and economy by 
eliminating duplication of functions and 
overlapping operations. In some cases spe- 
cial commissions have been established and 
in others the job has been assigned to legisla- 
tive councils. The states are Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Il- 
linois, lowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin; and the terri- 
tories are Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Chair- 
men, staff directors, or other representatives 
of these states attended a State Reorganiza- 
tion Conference held in Chicago by the 
Council of State Governments on September 
29 and 30. 

These state studies generally aim, as out- 
lined by the Iowa reorganization commis- 
sion, “‘to examine the organization of all of- 
fices, agencies, boards, commissions, and de- 
partments of state government; and to de- 
termine and recommend changes necessary 
to reduce expenditures and promote econo- 
mies, to increase efficiency, to reduce and 
abolish unnecessary and overlapping agen- 
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cies by re-grouping agencies and functions of 
government.” 

Success of the Hoover Commission in pro- 
viding a yardstick of efficiency for operating 
the executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment has spurred the states to study their 
own organizations. The bipartisan 12-man 
Hoover Commission, created by act of Con- 
gress, established 24 research committees 
consisting of about 300 outstanding citizens 
to explore the major problems of govern- 
ment. Already the commission has made 19 
reports to Congress containing some 300 ma- 
jor recommendations estimated to save the 
federal government $3,000,000,000 annually 
by eliminating waste, duplication, and over- 
lapping and setting up good administrative 
practices. The Governors’ Conference has 
adopted a resolution approving the objec- 
tives of the Hoover report, especially pro- 
posals for reducing duplication and for in- 
stituting more modern and understandable 
methods of bookkeeping and budgeting. 

Six of the eight federal reorganization 
plans that President Truman submitted to 
Congress in June automatically became ef- 
fective August 19. The approved plans in- 
clude: transferring the National Security 
Council and the National Security Re- 
sources Board to the executive office of the 
President; making the chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission the chief executive with 
major operating responsibilities but retain- 
ing the Civil Service Commission to make 
rules and regulations, enforce the Hatch 
Act, hear appeals, investigate civil service 
administration, and make recommendations 
for improving the service; making the chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission its chief 
executive and administrative officer but re- 
taining the commission to perform its regula- 
tory functions; transferring the Public Roads 
Administration from the Federal Works 
Agency to the Department of Commerce. 

In addition, a new federal agency, the 
General Services Administration, was estab- 
lished in July to consolidate the housing 
functions of the federal government, service 
of supply, building construction and manage- 
ment, records management, and certain 
public works functions. Consolidations in 
purchasing alone will effect an estimated an- 


nual saving of $250,000,000. 

The President is empowered until April, 
1953, to submit to Congress reorganization 
plans affecting any executive agency. Fol- 
lowing Congressional consideration for 60 
days, the proposals automatically become 
law unless vetoed by a majority of the au- 
thorized membership of either the House or 
the Senate. 


Management Topics Discussed by 
New England City Managers 


HE fourth annual New England Man- 

agers’ Institute with 55 city and town 
managers attending was held late in August 
at the University of Maine under the joint 
sponsorship of the Maine Town and City 
Managers’ Association, the International 
City Managers’ Association, and the Uni- 
versity of Maine. Besides the city managers, 
there were in attendance 14 interns, 14 stu- 
dents of government, 15 city officials, and 14 
instructors or lecturers. Twelve of the man- 
agers were attending for their fourth year, 16 
for their third year, and 29 for their second 
year. 

The managers discussed such topics as the 
job of the city manager, management dif- 
ficulties in a theoretical city, leadership in 
city administration, how to stretch the tax 
dollar, reporting to the public, city finances, 
and general management problems. There 
was one session of “‘stump the experts” with 
a panel of managers having considerable ex- 
perience answering questions from the floor. 
The discussion of the job of the manager 
brought out the need to devote more time to 
personnel problems since successful manage- 
ment requires a sound organization plan 
plus trained personnel. The nature of leader- 
ship was analyzed and the observation made 
that the managers must develop leadership 
in themselves and also in their subordinates. 
Reporting to the public brought out the 
variety of techniques that can be used suc- 
cessfully, such as newspapers, radio, annual 
reports, special pamphlets, speeches, exhib- 
its, and open house. 

The session on how to stretch the tax dol- 
lar resulted in a number of suggestions used 
by various managers. The principal meth- 
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ods include the use of cost accounting, effec- 
tive purchasing methods, mechanization of 
highway construction and maintenance, 
combined fire and police personnel, the use 
of city personnel for construction work in- 
stead of private contractors, refunding the 
bonded debt, and an insurance survey to ob- 
tain lower rates for adequate coverage. Capi- 
tal expenditure programming, city budgets, 
and property taxes and other revenues were 
discussed. 

Following the institute, the Maine Town 
and City Managers’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting. Bernal B. Allen of Auburn was 
elected president; Lyman Moore of Port- 
land, vice president; and Leigh Webber, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Surveys Refuse Collection Practices 
of California Cities 


EFUSE collection charges are in effect 
in three out of every four California 
cities, according to a comprehensive survey 
of refuse collection and disposal practices by 
the League of California Cities published in 
the July, August, and September issues of 
Western City. Other highlights of the survey 
are: most garbage is fed to hogs, the sani- 
tary-fill method of disposal is increasing in 
popularity, three cities have built high-tem- 
perature incinerators since the war, modern 
collection equipment is being used, and thou- 
sands of home garbage grinders are being 
installed. Garbage is collected separately 
from other refuse in 40 per cent of the 156 
cities covered in the survey, presumably so 
that it can be fed to hogs. In 63 of the 156 
cities all garbage is fed to hogs. Fifty-four 
other cities feed at least some garbage to 
hogs. No California city operates a hog farm 
directly; garbage is either sold at a central 
transfer point, delivered to the hog ranch, or 
collected by the hog feeder under permit or 
contract. 

Twenty-seven cities in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty have discontinued use of burning dumps 
during the past two years. The survey 
showed that the sanitary-fill method of refuse 
disposal—which involves no burning, no 
odors, and is unsightly only in a small area— 
is the most satisfactory, providing adequate 
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space is available (approximately one acre 
per year for 20,000 people). Incineration is 
just beginning to be used in California areas 
where suitable close-in land for fill and cover 
is not available and open burning is prohib- 
ited. 

The survey also showed that domestic 
garbage grinders have been installed in all 
parts of the state. In Los Angeles the bureau 
of sanitation has estimated that 30,000 gar- 
bage grinders had been installed by May 1, 
1949. The city does not restrict the number 
of garbage grinders but requires notification 
and inspection of the installation. Los Ange- 
les now is constructing a new $40,000,000 
sewage treatment plant which can be readily 
enlarged later if the disposal of ground gar- 
bage via sewers becomes common practice. 
Pasadena and Berkeley have rescinded or- 
dinances prohibiting kitchen garbage grind- 
ing units, and now only three small cities in 
California prohibit them. 

At least 30 cities use mechanical packers, 
for the trend is to replace high-sided trucks 
of 16 to 20 yards’ capacity with those having 
lower bodies and easier loading. For ex- 
ample, in Berkeley, Fresno, and Los Angeles 
the loading height is under six feet. Sepa- 
rated garbage usually is collected at the 
curb, but mixed refuse, generally in 30-gal- 
lon cans, is collected anywhere on the lot. 
Daily collection in the business district is 
almost universal. 

In 71 of the 156 cities some or all of the 
refuse is collected by the municipality; in the 
other cities it is collected by private collec- 
tors. Residents in 116 of the 156 cities pay 
refuse collection charges, 34 cities defray the 
cost from taxes, and six cities use several 
methods of financing. Service charges to 
householders range from 50 cents to $2 a 
month; the most frequent charges are 75 
cents in 30 cities, $1 in 23 cities, and 50 cents 
in 15 cities. 

The survey report on garbage and rub- 
bish collection and disposal practices in 156 
California cities shows for each city whether 
collections are combined or separate and 
whether collection is made by private scav- 
engers or by the city; type and amount of 
equipment used and size of crews; disposal 
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methods and average length of haul; type of 
service provided in residential areas, amount 
of fee, and billing procedure; type of ar- 
rangements with private contractors; finan- 
cial data including revenues and expendi- 
tures; and whether garbage grinders are per- 
mitted. 


Prepares Six-Year Program of 
Capital Improvements 


N SAN DIEGO, California, City Man- 
ager Fred A. Rhodes recently presented 

a comprehensive six-year program of pro- 
posed permanent public improvements to 
the city council. This program was prepared 
by the manager’s capital budget committee 
which included the assistant to the city man- 
ager (chairman), city engineer, city treas- 
urer, auditor-comptroller, assistant director 
of public works, planning director, budget 
officer, and, for the first time, the manager of 
the San Diego Taxpayers’ Association and 
the president of the chamber of commerce. 

Every city department head was re- 
quested last fall to prepare a program of 
long-term public improvements for his de- 
partment for the next six years. On special 
forms each department briefly described 
proposed improvements, cited the need for 
each project, and estimated the cost of ac- 
quisition as well as the annual operating 
costs. The project forms, together with a 
summary rating the projects according to 
their relative priority, provided the basic 
data for the development of the capital 
budget. 

The proposed departmental programs 
were next put together as a composite pro- 
gram for the entire city. To speed up the job 
each project and its appropriate data were 
punched on IBM punch cards. Summaries 
were mechanically reproduced from these 
cards in several forms, including a complete 
listing of all projects by years scheduled and 
by departments, summaries showing by 
source funds known to be available for 
financing the program, and the amount of 
additional financing required to accomplish 
the program in its entirety. Each project was 
reviewed by the committee with the depart- 
ment head concerned. At the conclusion of 
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every Committee meeting, punched cards for 
the projects discussed were revised, rear- 
ranged, or deleted as necessary to reflect the 
action of the committee. Revised summaries 
were then prepared mechanically for use of 
the committee at the next meeting. 

Committee meetings were held twice a 
week until a tentative program had been 
formulated for the city manager’s considera- 
tion. After approval by the manager, a 161- 
page report was prepared describing each 
project included in the program. Sketches, 
maps, and diagrams supplemented the proj- 
ect descriptions in order to describe the na- 
ture of each proposed improvement. The re- 
port, entitled Capital Budget of the City of San 
Diego, summarizes the proposed expendi- 
tures scheduled for each of the next six fiscal 
years and the methods for financing the 
projects. 

This year for the first time the mayor ap- 
pointed a committee of 50 representative 
citizens to assist the city council in the con- 
sideration of budget problems. The capital 
budget was one of the problems referred to 
this committee for study and recommenda- 
tion. The citizens’ committee is presently 
formulating its recommendations for presen- 
tation to the council. 

After the council has acted on the 1949- 
50 portion of the long-range program, the 
manager’s capital budget committee will re- 
view the remaining five years of the pro- 
gram, make any revisions that appear neces- 
sary, and add another year’s program of 
projects. In the spring of 1950 a new six-year 
capital budget will be presented to the city 
council.—Orin K. Cope, budget officer, 
San Diego. 


Annual Budget Based on Unit 
Costs of Services Provided 


HE Rochester, New York, bureau of 

budget and efficiency during the past 
year has developed unit costs for various mu- 
nicipal services, and within several years the 
city hopes to develop an annual budget on a 
cost accounting basis. Job surveys in each 
department revealed cost elements that 
could be placed under cost accounting con- 
trol, and on last January 1 when the new 
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cost accounting system was put into effect 
City Manager L. B. Cartwright explained to 
department heads that the purpose of the 
system was to establish standards for use in 
measuring the amount of service provided 
for the funds spent. “Attendance”? was 
adopted as the standard unit of measure- 
ment, for example, for such functions as 
swimming pools, bathing beaches, and parks; 
and “‘miles of streets” was the standard for 
such public works functions as street clean- 
ing, street repairs, and snow removal. 

Prior to this year the city had been operat- 
ing under a system of budgetary control, pri- 
marily one of “object and character” basis, 
with allocations and control for each individ- 
ual budget on a Jine-item arrangement. This 
system—although controlling the budget by 
using budget codes for such items as salaries, 
wages, materials, and equipment—failed, 
for example, in the case of the division of 
playgrounds, to allocate budget moneys to 
operate each individual playground and did 
not attempt to measure the work performed. 

This type of “performance budgeting” 
closely follows the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission for the federal govern- 
ment. This is on the theory that it is more 
useful to prepare and control a budget on 
the basis of allocations for specific functions 
than on an “object and character” basis.— 
Robert P. Arex, budget director, Rochester, 
New York. 


Trends in City-Employee Relations 
Reviewed by Law Officers 


HE relationship between cities and em- 

ployee unions is the subject of a recent 
report by the National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers, entitled Labor Unions and 
Municipal Employee Law—A Supplementary Re- 
port. This pamphlet, supplementing a similar 
report made in 1946, summarizes develop- 
ments since 1946 as follows: 

1. The right of city employees to join labor 
unions or become members of labor organi- 
zations is generally recognized, although 
certain classes of public workers are denied 
this right because of the incompatibility be- 
tween their duties as public servants and the 
requirements of union membership. For ex- 
ample, policemen may be prohibited from 
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becoming union members because of this in- 
compatibility. Texas has sustained a pro- 
hibition of labor union membership by 
“any” city employee. 

2. Collective bargaining contracts or pro- 
cedures with labor unions that represent mu- 
nicipal employees are generally held to be in 
excess of the powers of cities or other public 
agencies and therefore illegal. 

3. The power of a city or public agency to 
“‘check-off’ union membership dues from 
the wages of employees is a question of statu- 
tory or charter authority. The decisions re- 
lating to this practice have examined the 
legislative basis for such action and, if such 
basis is nonexistent, have declared such 
action void. 

4. Strikes by public employees to coerce 
governmental action are unlawful and will 
be enjoined by the courts. 

5. Strikes by public utility workers— 
which amount to the creation of a grave 
public emergency and which adversely af- 
fect the public health, safety, or welfare—are 
unlawful and may be restrained by the 
courts. 

6. Picketing of public property with the 
intent of stopping or interfering with the per- 
formance of government functions is unlaw- 
ful. 

7. For the purpose of determining the 
legality of union relationships with cities or 
public agencies, the question of whether 
such cities or public agencies are engaging in 
functions classified in municipal law as “gov- 
ernmental” or “proprietary” is immaterial. 
All functions performed by public agencies 
are public functions and are to be treated 
equally as such. 

8. Delegations of public authority to pri- 
vate organizations, like Jabor unions, or to 
individuals for purposes of determining 
hours, wages, or conditions of employment 
are illegal and void. Charter, constitutional, 
civil service, and other statutory methods 
have established the manner in which such 
matters are to be determined, and cities can- 
not legally contract to delegate such legisla- 
tive powers away. 

9. State constitutional provisions guaran- 
teeing workers the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively through the representa- 
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tives of their choice are not applicable to 
governmental workers. 

10. Statutes requiring compulsory arbi- 
tration of disputes in public utility employ- 
ment are valid, although objections on tech- 
nical grounds to such legislation has served 
to invalidate it in some instances. 

11. Interruptions to vital public utility 
services may be prohibited by statutes de- 
signed to protect the public health, safety, 
and welfare. 


Council Adopts New Taxes Rather 
Than Reduce Services 
N Morgantown, West Virginia (popu- 
lation 16,655), the city council re- 
cently adopted a sewer service fee equal to 
50 per cent of the minimum water meter 
charges to all users of water in the munici- 
pality. This charge will be $6.60 a year for 
domestic consumers and will produce a net 
return of $49,000 a year. The council also 
increased the gross sales tax rate to yield 
$28,000 additional per year. City Manager 


Elmer W. Prince informed the council of 
the services that would be affected by the 
lack of sufficient funds. He pointed out that 
reductions in the cost of fire department 
operation would increase the cost of fire 
insurance on private property about $250,- 
000 a year. Reductions in street and sewer 
construction and repairs would make nine 
men responsible for 120 miles of streets, and 
200 miles of sewers would have to be main- 
tained by one foreman and two laborers. 

The city manager also stated that the 
average home owner in Morgantown pays 
property taxes of less than $10 a year on his 
home for municipal operating expenses; 
only $76,794, or 18 per cent, of the city’s 
revenue comes from real, personal, and pub- 
lic utility property taxes. The remaining 82 
per cent comes from business privilege taxes 
($64,738), business license taxes ($16,047), 
parking meter fees ($40,170), amusement 
taxes ($24,857), electric franchise ($23,000), 
liquor sales taxes ($23,173), and police fines 
and costs ($27,375). 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 








Item Basis 





Current Previous hwo Lowest Highest 
Figure Month lotta 1948 in 1948 





Consumers’ Prices!.......... 


1935-39 = 100 168.8 Aug. 168.5 174.5 166.9 174.5 


Municipal Bonds?........... % yield 2.13 9-15 2.12 2.42 2.20 2.48 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?....... Number 3,118 Aug. 2,850 2,990 2,100 3,240 
Municipal Construction‘... . . In millions $260 July $172 $175 $65 $175 
Building Material Prices®.... . 1926=100 189.1 July 191.4 199.4 192.5 203.9 
Construction Activity®....... In millions $1,902 Aug. $1,913 $1,785 $959 $1,804 
State-Local............... “ $388 =“ $370 $279 $120 $303 
eer ae $178 a $172 $151 $54 $157 
PANES hi eas said nan cens $1,336 $1,371 $1,355 $785 $1,355 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 


of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


® United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 

4 Public Construction. Office of Economic Research, General Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Includes contracts awarded; data are from the F. W. Dodge Corporation for the 37 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, and from the Engineering News-Record, Daily Pacific Builder, and other news sources for 


the 11 Western states. 


’ Public Construction. Index covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint ma- 
terials, plumbing and heating, structural steel, and other building materials; data are from the Department 


of Labor. 


6 Public Construction. Data are from the Departments of Commerce and Labor. First line gives total figures. 








What American Cities Are Doing* 





Special Assessment Financing 
HICAGO and Omaha are among the cities 
which are currently studying the possibility 
of again using special assessments to finance pav- 
ing or repaving of city streets. Chicago has not 
used this method of financing since 1932. In 
Louisville, Kentucky, the cost of paving streets 
and boulevards is assessed against the abutting 
property owner on a square foot basis of land 
owned. The original cost of right-of-way grading 
and paving of boulevards in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, is borne primarily by business districts with 
the city as a whole sharing part of the cost in some 
instances. Property owners are assessed 10 cents 
annually for each front foot of property to pay for 
street maintenance. In Wichita, Kansas, the ma- 
jor streets in the central business district have 
been largely repaved or reconstructed during the 
past five years with the entire cost assessed against 
benefit districts. In Lubbock, Texas, new street 
paving is financed by special assessments but the 
city pays 10 per cent of the total cost, while in 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, the city pays up to 
20 per cent of the total cost on paving projects 
plus the cost of paving in excess of a 30-foot 
width on residential streets. 


Cities Charge for Parking 


Miami Beach, Florida, expects $200,000 an- 
nual revenue from its parking meters in the city’s 
off-street parking areas. A total of 1,501 parking 
spaces are metered and 4,000 more spaces will be 
completed and metered. The city has spent 
$265,000 to develop an off-street parking pro- 
gram—$124,000 for land and $242,000 for park- 
ing meters. . .. Montclair, New Jersey, has five 
off-street parking lots capable of handling 450 
cars and has planned three more lots which will 
increase the capacity by 258 cars. Land and im- 
provements for the five sites cost $194,000. Last 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Government 
Research Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


year 775 meters on the lots and along the main 
streets yielded $43,626—nearly enough to finance 
the off-street parking program. ...In Toledo 
the city council has adopted an ordinance calling 
for a survey of off-street parking sites in down- 
town and outlying areas, methods of financing 
such facilities, and for recommendations as to 
whether the city should enter the parking busi- 
ness by leasing, renting, or operating the facili- 
ties. 


Smoke Abatement Gets Results 


Pittsburgh has 65 per cent less smoke now 
than when it began its smoke abatement pro- 
gram two years ago. This result was achieved by 
the bureau of smoke prevention that administers 
three general smoke abatement laws. Since 1948 
the smoke bureau has controlled fuels directly 
from coal yards by prohibiting dealers from sell- 
ing fuels that produce large amounts of smoke 
and regularly checking the smoke density from 
stacks of large consumers. Violators receive stiff 
fines. City officials claim the advantages of smoke 
control far outweigh its expense. Railroads, for 
example, now use the cheaper and more efficient 
Diesel engines instead of only steam locomotives; 
industry makes large savings from more efficient 
use of fuels and from the sale of chemicals now 
trapped by smoke-eliminating devices; and the 
small consumer has saved in cleaning and light- 
ing bills and improved individual health. The 
success of Pittsburgh’s smoke abatement has en- 
couraged surrounding cities and towns in Al- 
legheny County to pass similar ordinances. 


Recent Ordinances Adopted 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, has adopted an ordi- 
nance that requires the temperature of rented 
property used as living quarters to be maintained 
from September 15 to June 1 at a minimum tem- 
perature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit at 6:30 a.m., 65 
degrees at 7:30 a.m., and 68 degrees from 8:30 
A.M. until 10:30 p.m. The maximum fine for viola- 
ting this ordinance is $100 or 80 days imprison- 
ment... . Hartford, Connecticut, recently passed 
an ordinance regulating open-air motor vehicle 
parking spaces that are kept and maintained for 
the accommodation of customers or patrons of any 
business. . . . Royal Oak, Michigan, recently set 
up rules and regulations for licensing and operat- 
ing drive-in theaters. Lynchburg, Virginia, has 
passed ordinances establishing two boards of ex- 
aminers, one for electricians and another for 
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plumbers, and defining powers and duties of both 
boards. Glendale, California, recently prohibited 
the construction of any building, wall, fence, or 
other structure between the street and setback 
line... . San Diego, California, recently passed 
an ordinance requiring any person engaged in 
business within the city but not having a fixed 
place of business to pay a license tax 100 per cent 
greater than the tax for the same business within 
the city. Another recent San Diego ordinance 
prohibits unreasonably loud or disturbing and 
unnecessary noises. 


Accident Prevention for Employees 


In San Diego, California, an accident preven- 
tion committee appointed by the city manager 
keeps individual records of the driving experience 
of each employee, presents monthly safety awards 
calculated from departmental competitions, and 
makes safe driver awards annually. Top level su- 
pervisors receive monthly reports on accident 
frequency and severity, with detailed accident 
analyses. An annual report shows such accident 
factors as date of injury, name of insured, depart- 
ment involved, years of service, age of employee, 
kind and cause of accident, medical cost, com- 
pensation cost, and days lost. 


Seal Coating of Pavements 


Kansas City, Missouri, recently completed a 
six-year program of seal coating 344 of the city’s 
684 miles of surfaced streets at a cost of $2,400,- 
000, which was paid out of gasoline taxes. The 
pavement surface is planed, holes are patched, 
and then a coat of hot asphaltic material is 
spread. This is followed by gravel rolled into the 
asphalt. Seal coating protects the pavement by 
preventing water from seeping through and freez- 
ing in the winter. Many residential streets sealed 
in 1944 still have no breaks, and officials estimate 
a life of five to ten years for seal-coated streets. .. . 
In Omaha engineers estimate that resurfacing an 
asphalt street would cost from $1.00 to $1.25 per 
square yard for a one-inch blanket, while seal 
coating would cost only 17 cents. 


More Cities Annex Fringe Areas 


Phoenix, Arizona, recently annexed a 617- 
acre industrial and residential area containing an 
estimated 4,500 population... . Indianapolis 
city officials, according to press reports, are op- 
posed to annexing any more outlying residential 
districts. Instead they want to catch up with sup- 
plying municipal services to areas recently an- 
nexed. ... Indio, California, increased its area 
from about one-third square mile to five and one- 
half square miles in a recent annexation... . 
Baytown, Texas, recently annexed 4,253 acres 


which more than doubled the area of the city and 
added 6,000 suburbanites and two large indus- 
trial plants. . . . In Annapolis, Maryland, a nine- 
member committee, authorized by the 1940 leg- 
islature, is compiling information on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a proposed expansion 
of the city boundaries to include a population of 
38,000. The committee will determine the popu- 
lation density of suburban areas, taxable base 
and tax rates of these areas, services now received 
by them, and the additional services they would 
require by annexation, and present and antici- 
pated cost of operation as well as new capital ex- 
penditures and debt financing. . . . Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, now requires fringe-dwellers who 
want to connect with the city sewer system to 
agree to annexation at the option of the city... . 
West Bend, Wisconsin, charges nonresidents 25 
cents a car for use of the city park on Sundays and 
holidays. 


News On the Personnel Front 

Madison, Wisconsin, on August 16 reduced 
the pay of all employees in accordance with the 
reduction of 1.3 points in the consumers’ price 
index. The amount of the reduction ranged from 
$1.30 per month for employees receiving $184.50 
up to $2.08 per month for employees receiving 
$676.80 per month. The city had adopted a cost- 
of-living pay adjustment ordinance in 1947 simi- 
lar to the plans in effect in 20 other cities... .A 
Maryland state court recently held invalid a 1949 
law which requires loyalty oaths from all public 
employees and provides fines and imprisonment 
for membership in subversive organizations. The 
state plans to appeal the case to a higher court 
and in the meantime three employees who re- 
fused to sign a loyalty oath will keep their 
ee A survey by the University of Minne- 
sota’s Industrial Relations Center shows that on 
the average salaries of personnel executives in 
private industry increased by $1,000 from Jan- 
uary, 1948, to January, 1949... . Clarinda, 
Iowa, proposes to save money by combining the 
municipal fire department and garage so that 
firemen may work as mechanics on city-owned 
vehicles and be ready to answer fire alarms... . 
The Detroit Civil Service Commission recently 
purchased a 55-minute sound motion picture, 
Strange Interview, which dramatizes the story of 
human relations, particularly those existing be- 
tween supervisor and employee. . . . Detroit re- 
cently instituted ‘‘bonus” vacations for employ- 
ees not taking full sick leave during the year. In 
an effort to encourage employees to take leave 
only for bona fide illness, Detroit city employees 
now are given one-half of their unused sick leave 
for the previous year as an added vacation. This 
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is in addition to the regular 10 working days pre- 
viously granted. The bonus is limited to a maxi- 
mum of five days. 


New Refuse Disposal Methods 


Miami and New York City are changing their 
policies on refuse disposal. Miami is planning an 
odorless garbage disposal plant. A Verdier proc- 
ess project will be built by private investors, but 
at the end of 30 years the plant will revert to the 
city free of costs. For use of the plant the city will 
pay $390,000 annually—the approximate cost of 
operating its present inadequate incinerator. An 
option in the contract also provides that the city 
can buy the plant outright at the end of 15 years. 
The basis of this novel method of garbage dis- 
posal is fermentation which requires about 18 to 
24 days. 

New York City plans to incinerate all com- 
bustible waste and use the sanitary landfill meth- 
od of disposal for ashes, incinerator residue, and 
other noncombustible waste, according to an 
article in Public Works magazine for September, 
1949. The city intends to build five new incinera- 
tors of approximately 4,000 tons daily capacity 
and to modernize and enlarge the five existing 
plants. Incinerator plans call for shredding the 
waste materials, automatic feeding and stoking, 
and residue quenching pits with drag conveyors 
for loading trucks. Suitable landfill areas requir- 
ing only short truck hauls are now used up. Some 
opposition to the landfill still exists in adjacent 
residential areas but the burying of only ashes 
and other noncombustible material is expected to 
overcome these protests. 


Administrative Internships 

Louisville, Kentucky, and Westchester Coun- 
ty, New York, have set up internships. In Louis- 
ville selected students of the University of Louis- 
ville are placed in city departments where they 
work 20 hours a week for $75 a month. In addi- 
tion, the students receive four hours of academic 
credit. The interns are moved from one responsi- 
bility to another in the various bureaus or divi- 
sions of the department during the year of intern- 
ship in order to gain an over-all view of depart- 
mental operations. They are given definite as- 
signments so that they have an opportunity to 
deal with live situations and gain first-hand ex- 
perience. Periodically, the interns confer with a 
political science faculty member of the university 
who is in charge of the program. They are also 
obliged to read in their field of activity and sub- 
mit written reports both on their readings and 
office training. Of the three young men who in- 
augurated the internship program a year ago, 
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two have been retained as full-time permanent 
assistants to department heads. The program is 
being expanded this year to include almost all of 
the regular city departments. 

In Westchester County five young college 
graduates, referred to locally as ‘‘Westchester’s 
Career Boys” are serving 12-month internships in 
county departments. The program begins with 
one week of orientation lectures on administra- 
tive, judicial, and legislative branches of the 
county government; the second week consists of 
field trips to county installations; and the re- 
mainder of the year is devoted to special county 
projects assigned on a rotating basis. The five 
men composing the first class of interns have 
taken graduate work at Syracuse, Columbia, 
New York, and Fordham universities. 


City Financial News 


In Pasadena, California, collections from the 
one-half of 1 per cent sales tax during the year 
ending March 31, 1949, produced $679,010, or 
$180,000 more than the budget estimate. . . . The 
supreme court of Virginia recently ruled that a 
municipal license tax measured by gross receipts 
on businesses, professions, and occupations does 
not violate a state statute prohibiting local in- 
come taxes. The court upheld the maximum tax 
rate of 1 per cent as reasonable and indicated 
that excluding salaried executives from the tax 
did not make it discriminatory. ... Voters in 
Monte Vista, Colorado, have approved a $400,- 
000 bond issue for a municipal water system. . . . 
Bangor, Maine, recently sold $436,000 in school, 
hospital, and public improvement bonds at a net 
interest rate of 1.42 per cent. . . . Denver, Colo- 
rado, has created the position of budget and per- 
sonnel officer. ... Wichita, Kansas, has estab- 
lished a fund for the acquisition and development 
of off-street parking facilities. Revenue from 
parking meters is to be credited to this fund, the 
moneys in which will be used for parking and 
traffic control and enforcement as well as for off- 
street parking. .. . Antigo, Wisconsin, has agreed 
to pay one-half the cost of group hospitalization 
and surgical benefit insurance for city employees 
if 75 per cent of the employees participate. 


Medical Check for New Employees 


San Diego, California, has just completed a 
year’s experience under which new city employ- 
ees are required to take medical examinations 
before they are assigned to positions. Examining 
physicians have reported that a large number of 
applicants do not meet the physical standards. 
All city positions except those in the fire and 
police departments are classified in one of four 
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groups, group one covering positions requiring 
rigid specialized physical standards and group 
four covering positions which can be filled by 
partially handicapped individuals. Examinations 
are made by a physician appointed by the city, 
and the city medical center takes required x-rays 
and does all laboratory analyses. 


City Helps Teen-Age Club 


In Sylvan Lake, Michigan (1,046), city offi- 
cials have helped to organize a teen-age club 
composed of every teen-ager in the city. The city 
also sends out notices and provides supervision. 
The club, governed by a teen-age council of 12 
members, sponsors semi-formal dances, a ping 
pong tournament, an amateur show with cash 
prizes, several juke-box dances a month, a boys’ 
baseball team, and both boys’ and girls’ softball 
leagues. The teen-agers’ club makes a bi-monthly 
waste paper pick-up, sponsored by a local men’s 
organization, with the proceeds divided among 
the boy scouts, cubs, girl scouts, brownies, and 
the teen-age club. The club also has sponsored a 
junior police division that works with the local 
police. Civic organizations, stimulated by the 
efforts of the teen-agers, now are promoting a 
new community center and have set up a com- 
munity-wide building committee to secure site 
cost data, develop building plans, and organize a 
financial program. 


Urban Crimes Up 3 Per Cent 


Crime in urban areas rose 2.7 per cent during 
the first six months of 1949, as compared with the 
same period in 1948, according to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation bulletin Uniform Crime 
Reports, covering January through June, 1949. In 
urban areas, burglaries rose 4.4 per cent, larceny 
rose 3.3 per cent, aggravated assaults 4.1 per 
cent, robberies 0.5 per cent, rapes 1.3 per cent, 
while murders, negligent manslaughters, and 
auto thefts declined 6.6, 15.5, and 3.7 per cent, 
respectively. 

Municipal police departments reported that 
in urban areas 28.9 per cent of the known offenses 
were cleared by arrests in 1948. The percentage 
cleared by arrests for murders was 90.0 per cent; 
negligent manslaughters 84.1 per cent; aggra- 
vated assaults 79.2; rape 79.0; robbery 41.8; bur- 
glary 29.7; auto theft 27.3; and larceny 22.7. 

Over 70 per cent of the persons charged by the 
police during 1948 were found guilty on trial. 
The percentage found guilty ranged from 84.5 
per cent for driving while intoxicated to 38.3 per 
cent for manslaughter by negligence. Stolen 
property recoveries during the first half of 1949 
show that police recovered 93 per cent of the 
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autos stolen; currency 14.5 per cent; jewelry 14.5; 
furs 9.8; clothing 19.1; and miscellaneous prop- 
erty 30 per cent. 


Panel Truck Cuts Fire Costs 

In Mount Lebanon Township, Pennsylvania, 
the fire department recently purchased a one-ton 
panel truck for building and hydrant inspection 
and investigations and emergency calls within the 
township’s six square miles. The fire chief 
equipped the small truck with a 105-gallon water 
tank, a 75-gallon-per-minute booster pump, 150 
feet of small diameter hose (coiled in a basket on 
the roof), carbon dioxide extinguishers to 
smother flaming liquids, Indian tanks to put out 
small rubbish or field fires, a resuscitator for 
drowning or monoxide gas victims, a new basket- 
type stretcher, a complete first-aid kit, and a 
variety of axes, crowbars, hydrant wrenches, and 
other equipment. The small panel truck, which 
answers a majority of fire and emergency calls 
and is used in making inspections and investiga- 
tions, saves gasoline, firemen’s time, and depreci- 
ation on the larger equipment. Two or three fire- 
men and the panel truck frequently take care of 
grass, brush, rubbish, and automobile fires and 
small blazes in houses and also perform such 
lesser jobs as investigating gas and ammonia 
leaks, serving as an ambulance, and rescuing chil- 
dren from locked bathrooms. 


Sets Up Insurance-Pension Plan 

In Mt. Lebanon Township, Pennsylvania, 39 
employees will benefit from a combination life 
insurance and pension plan by contributing 3 per 
cent of their earnings up to a $3,000 annual sal- 
ary. Benefits for each participant include a re- 
tirement payment ranging from $50 to $100 a 
month beginning at age 65 and a $2,500 to $5,000 
life insurance policy. Employees may continue 
working until age 70, subject to an annual physi- 
cal check-up. By including police and firemen in 
the plan, annual soliciting among citizens for 
pension funds will be eliminated. In addition to 
employee contributions, the township will pay an 
estimated $16,000 for the first ten years, $8,200 
for the next five, and then about $6,000 an- 
nually. Employees over the retirement age at the 
time the plan became effective and who have had 
long service will receive the pension benefits upon 
retirement. 


Aids for City Purchasing 
The Bureau of Federal Supply in the General 
Services Administration has launched a new 
quarterly periodical, entitled Service of Supply, for 
the purpose of exchanging ideas on purchasing 
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among federal, state, and local purchasing 
agents. ““Membership” is open to all public of- 
ficials engaged in or interested in public pur- 
chasing. The journal is an outgrowth of the 
seminars held by the National Academy for Pub- 
lic Purchasing in Washington, D.C., in April, 
1948, and in San Francisco in February, 1949. 
As in the case of the academy, the federal bureau 
is acting in a nonofficial capacity in sponsoring 
the quarterly. A copy of the first issue of the jour- 
nal (July-September) which explains the condi- 
tions of membership may be secured on request 
to Robert LeFevre, editor, Service of Supply, % 
Bureau of Federal Supply, 7th and D Streets, 
S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


Surveys “Nonprofit” Cemeteries 


In New York state the attorney-general re- 
cently investigated the operation of private “‘non- 
profit” cemeteries, exclusive of those operated by 
municipal and religious corporations, and re- 
vealed a number of abuses: shameful neglect of 
grounds, rates geared for extravagant profit with- 
out relation to cost, trust moneys diverted, high 
commissions paid to boost sales, middlemen given 
free rein to mark up prices, tie-in schemes link- 
ing cemetery and monument dealers, controls 
perpetuated and handed down in families from 
generation to generation like heirlooms, bulk 
sales of plots made to favored individuals for re- 
sale at pressure prices, plot-holders subjected to 
arrogant treatment by officers and trustees, su- 
pervision of care peddled on a concession basis to 
the highest bidder, and certificates of indebted- 
ness on cemeteries sold and traded by speculators. 
The attorney-general’s report indicates that these 
cemetery corporations will thrust their properties 
back upon municipalities as soon as their last 
easy dollars are drained off and recommends that 
the state legislature establish a cemetery board to 
administer a revised state cemetery law. 


Apprentice Training Programs 


In San Diego, California, cooperation between 
trade unions, city personnel department, and 
city manager has resulted in establishing an ap- 
prentice training program for young, unskilled 
workers at least 16 years of age who are interested 
in learning such trades as electrician, radio tech- 
nician, carpenter, blacksmith, and auto painter. 
The vocational division of the public schools will 
conduct instruction, and municipal apprentices 
will receive an entrance wage not less than 25 per 
cent of a journeyman’s wage, with the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen based on the number 
of journeymen hired locally. Upon completion of 
the indenture training, apprentices will receive a 
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certificate. ... Fourteen University of Maine 
students majoring in public administration served 
as interns to city and town managers during the 
past summer and conducted such special projects 
as drafting sanitary-fill, airport, and zoning or- 
dinances; revising ordinances; preparing tax 
maps, an annual municipal report, and a master 
plan; and doing research in purchasing, welfare, 
highways, assessing, and planning. 


Construction and Material Costs Drop 

In New York City the fire department has an- 
nounced that the fire boat for which $1,600,000 
was requested two years ago can now be built 
for $900,000 but that the department would wait 
until the price dropped to $850,000, the amount 
included in the 1949 budget for the boat. This 
information was revealed at a hearing held by the 
city planning commission on departmental esti- 
mates for the 1950 capital budget and the 1951- 
55 capital program. ... In New York City the 
board of education has reported that the cost of 
school construction had dropped in the past two 
years from $1.35 to $1.04 a cubic foot, and the 
board of water supply has announced a 10 per 
cent saving on contracts let recently for the Dela- 
ware Water System as compared with those 
awarded a year ago. 


Scientific Basis for Slum Clearance 


Miami, Florida, has surveyed housing condi- 
tions in the city’s two principal blighted areas, 
both areas of Negro homes. The findings and rec- 
ommendations are published in a 68-page report 
prepared jointly by the city planning board, a 
slum clearance committee, and the county health 
department. The methods used in the survey 
were developed by the committee on the hygiene 
of housing of the American Public Health As- 
sociation. These methods not only help to deter- 
mine the type and extent of blight but also to in- 
dicate the type of remedial measures to be taken. 
The dwellings were analyzed block by block for 
the number of persons in the household, the size 
of the family income, the quality of the facilities, 
maintenance, occupancy, and environment. In 
one district the survey found that 31 per cent of 
the dwellings did not have electricity, 66 per cent 
had no bathing facilities, and 52 per cent had 
from four to eight basic deficiencies which are 
measures of extreme slum conditions. The report 
states that the area can be improved by following 
the master city plan, installing sewers, demolish- 
ing the poorest homes, erecting single-family 
dwellings and garden apartments, redeveloping 
certain areas with private capital, and providing 
low-cost housing for those in low-income brackets. 
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Municipal Utility News 

Public utilities commissions in 19 states have 
jurisdiction over municipal utilities for service 
outside the corporate limits of cities; but in only 
nine of these states do they also have jurisdiction 
for service within the cities, according to a study 
by Professor Charles M. Kneier of the University 
of Illinois in the Columbia Law Review for Feb- 
ruary, 1949... . In Seattle, Washington, the mu- 
nicipal power and light system during 1948 made 
a net income of $4,263,185, an increase of 8.8 per 
cent over 1947, and in addition derived over 
$117,000 from the sale of power to other utilities. 
The cost of electricity averaged 1.259 cents per 
kilowatt-hour compared with a national average 
of 3.01 cents. The city-owned electric plant in 
Seattle competes with a privately owned utility 
and in this manner the city regulates the rates of 
the privately owned plant. The franchise of the 
private company expires in 1952, and the city 
council has indicated that the city will serve all 
customers in Seattle after that date. ...In Ta- 
coma, Washington, the city-owned electric light 
plant has one of the lowest rates in the United 
States, averaging one cent per kilowatt-hour for 
residential use. These low rates have encouraged 
widespread use of electricity in homes, and the 
average home use of 5,220 kwh is likewise a 
national record. 


City-Owned Transit Lines 

Thirty-six cities own their transit systems and 
three others own theirs in part. Among the cities 
over 500,000 population, city-owned transit lines 
are found in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Seattle, as well as a majority of the lines in New 
York and Chicago. Philadelphia owns 48 of the 
67 miles of subway and elevated lines operated 
within its limits but leases them out to a private 
operator. Rochester’s subway and Newark’s sub- 
way also are leased to private operators. Fares on 
municipally owned transit lines in major cities are 
about the same as those on privately operated 
lines. The highest fare charged on municipally 
owned lines is in Boston where a combination sur- 
face line-subway ride costs 20 cents. On privately 
operated lines, the highest fare reported was 13 
cents in Baltimore, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and 
Washington. Nine cities in the 5,000 to 10,000 
population class have municipally owned transit 
systems. 
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Control Leaves of Absence 


Denver, Colorado, has installed a system for 
controlling daily attendance and leaves of ab- 
sence. Requests for any type of leave and for over- 
time must be made on a form signed by the em- 
ployee and by his supervisor. Sick leave in excess 
of two days must be supported by a certificate 
(printed on the reverse side of the form) signed 
by a physician. Another new record form is a pay 
roll record card which constitutes a ledger ac- 
count for each employee’s earned leave as well 
as for his salary and deductions. One side of this 
visible record card provides space for showing the 
gross pay for each month during the year, vari- 
ous deductions made from pay (withholding tax, 
credit union, Blue Cross, retirement, etc.), and 
the net pay. The back of the form shows the 
amount of annual, sick, and other types of leave 
taken during each month of the year, time off 
from accrued overtime, and legal holidays taken. 
The purpose of the system is to provide uniform 
and effective methods for controlling attendance 
and leave in all agencies. 


To Develop Executive Talent 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
is making plans for the development of executive 
talent within the federal service. Government de- 
partments would be allowed to re-assign or pro- 
mote administrators to fields other than those for 
which their backgrounds would ordinarily qual- 
ify them. This type of shifting would broaden the 
experience of such employees and benefit both 
the individual and the service. The commission 
also has proposed that the various federal agen- 
cies provide systematic training in administration 
for their professional, scientific, and technical em- 
ployees who show an aptitude for such work. At 
the same time the commission is making a search 
for young persons with outstanding administra- 
tive and managerial promise. The junior man- 
agement assistant examination will be held this 
fall, and the commission has asked the heads of 
universities and colleges to bring this examina- 
tion to the attention of seniors and graduate stu- 
dents who possess exceptional talent for adminis- 
tration. The junior management assistant ex- 
amination held for the first time last year pro- 
duced a group of eligibles of very high caliber, 
according to the commission, and mots of the 
candidates who were eligible received offers of 
appointment. The closing date for receipt of 
applications is November 8, 1949. 








The Pick of the Month — 





N NEW YORK the state department of com- 
merce (112 State Street, Albany) recently 
issued two useful pamphlets, one entitled Zoning 
in New York State, a 145-page guide to assist com- 
munities in preparing zoning surveys and or- 
dinances, and the other entitled Local Planning 
and Xoning, an 84-page manual. Both reports 
would be of value to municipal officials in other 
states as well as in New York. 

Cities that operate printing or duplicating 
shops will find useful information in a report, 
entitled Appraisal and Control of Duplicating Services, 
issued last April by the United States Bureau of 
the Budget (Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 30 cents). It describes manage- 
ment’s interest in duplicating service, discusses 
the various processes, how to plan work and use 
machines, and production and cost control. 

The International Union of Local Authorities 
has inaugurated the publication of the JULA Bul- 
letin, beginning with the July, 1949, issue—a 
monthly journal printed in both French and 
English. The Union also published a report, Pre- 
vention of Road Accidents, prepared for a conference 
held in Geneva in September. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Cope. City Manager’s Office, 
Claremont, New Hampshire. 1949. 17pp. 
ADMINISTRATION; THE ART AND SCIENCE OF OR- 
GANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. By Albert 
Lepawsky. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22. 1949. 669pp. $6. 

MippLeE MANAGEMENT (Revised Edition). By 
Mary Cushing Niles. Harper and Brothers, 49 
East 33 Street, New York 16. 1949. 274pp. 
$3.50. 

MunicipAL ADOPTION OF CopEs BY REFERENCE. 
By Roy Owsley. American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1949. 
12pp. $1. 

THE SuPERVISOR’s MANAGEMENT GulIDE. Edited 
by M. J. Dooher and Vivienne Marquis. 
American Management Association, 350 West 
42 Street, New York 18. 1949. 190pp. $3.50. 

Unitep States GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 
Manua_, 1949. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 725pp. $1. 

CaPITAL BuDGET OF THE City oF SAN Dieco. By 
Capital Budget Committee. City Manager’s 
Office, San Diego, California. 1949. Unpaged. 


SANITARY SERVICE CHARGES IN ‘TENNESSEF, 
1948-49. Planning Commission, 432 Sixth 
Avenue North, Nashville. 1949. 83pp. $1. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE City PLAN FOR SCHENEC- 
TADY, New York. By Harland Bartholomew 
and Associates. Planning Commission, Sche- 
nectady, New York. 1948. 144pp. 

A HicHuway Sarety RESEARCH PRoGRAM; RE- 
PORT OF THE ADvisoRY Group ON HIGHWAY 
Sarety ReseArcu. President’s Highway Safe- 
ty Conference, Washington, D.C. 1949. 31pp. 

HIGHWAY PRACTICE IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
America. By the Public Roads Administra- 
tion. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1949. 230pp. 45 cents. 

PARKING OF Moror VEHICLES IN CitiEs. By 
Joshua H. Vogel and Norbert F. Knecht. Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research and Services, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 1949. 
80pp. 

PARKING SURVEY OF THE CENTRAL Business Dis- 
TRIicT. Louisville Area Development Associa- 
tion, 301 South Fifth Street, Louisville 2. 
1949. 15pp. 

REPORT OF THE UNIFORM PLUMBING CopDE Com- 
MITTEE. United States Office of Domestic 
Commerce and Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1949. 83pp. 40 cents. 

Tue Hovusinc Act oF 1949; QuEsTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. United States Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 
11pp. 

REFUSE COLLECTION AND DisposAL IN 156 CALI- 
FORNIA Cities. By W. R. Updegraff and 
Richard Bartle. (Series of three articles in 
Western City.) League of California Cities, 458 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13. 75 cents. 

AIRPORT PLAN FOR THE SAN FRAncisco Bay 
Area. Bay Area Airport Planning Group, 100 
Larkin Street, San Francisco 2. 1949, 123pp. 
$1. 

DweELLinG CONDITIONS IN .THE Two PRINCIPAL 
BuicHTeED AREAS. Planning Board, Slum 
Clearance .Committee, Dade County Health 
Department, City Hall, Miami, Florida. 194°. 
68pp. 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES IN RURAL NEw YORK. 
By Will M. Simmons. Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 1949. 75pp. 
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